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HOW I WRITE MY POEMS. 


Editors are prone to be omniscient and 
omnipotent. They can say “no” to you with 
more or less grace, but you find it very difficult 
to say “no” to them, even if they ask for an 
article which you feel to be outside your range 
or beyond your capacity. So, having been 
asked several times by the irresistible editor of 
THE AUTHOR to say a few words on the above 
subject, I now plunge zz medias res. 

Of course, the suggestions I make, after 
detailing my methods, must not be taken by be- 
ginners as authoritative or final, by any means ; 
since, though my poems now fetch excellent 
prices, and though the demand for them in 
certain quarters is quite flattering, I do not for 
a moment imagine myself a great poet, and I 
do not doubt, though some of my verses are 
widely copied, and warmly praised at present, 
that fifty years hence they will be utterly for- 


gotten. 
In the first place, I think no one ought to 


write for fame. It is a mirage created by the 
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introverted gaze of human vanity. The sense 
of doing helpful work in the world, by creating 
new shapes of intellectual beauty, ought to be 
sufficient reward in itself. Indeed, the publish- 
ing of verses for the mere sake of seeing one’s 
name in print is not only a silly, but a cruel 
vanity. Whatever is worth printing is worth 
paying for, and the writers who give their 
verses to newspapers are hurting the market 
of all those who write for bread, for if news- 
papers were not overstocked with voluntary 
contributions, they would have to buy verses to 
satisfy the eternal demand of the public for 
poetry. 

Having now fully aired my grievance against 
the unpaid versifier, I will try to describe, as 
well as I have been able to observe them, the 
ways in which I write my verses. First, let 
me say that once in a while a poem comes into 
my head entire; for instance, walking from one 
block to another in a crowded city, with no 
especial thought of verse-making in my mind, 
in a space of less than five minutes the poem, 
“ My Little Wife ” (which was published years 
ago in the Century, and which the newspapers 
do me the honor to republish year after year ), 
flashed into my mind. Fearing I should forget 
it, I ran up into a newspaper office, seized pen 
and pencil, and jotted it down. Here is the 
original form, as near as I can remember : — 


She is n’t very pretty 
(So say her lady-friends ) ; 
She’s neither wise nor witty 
With verbal odds and ends. 


No fleeting freaks of fashion 
Across her fancy run: 

She’s never in a passion, 
Except a tender one. 

Her Zones are soft and cooing ; 
She listens more than speaks; 

While others talk of doing, 
The nearest task she seeks. 
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It may be but to burnish 

The side-board’s scanty plate, 
Or with a smile to furnish 

The beggar at the gate. 


So I, who see what graces 
She Zends to lowly life, 
To Fashion’s fairest faces 
Prefer my little wife. 


Although at her with pity 
The city dames may smile, 

Deeming her hardly pretty, 
And countrified in style, 


To me she seems a creature 
So musically sweet 

I would not change one feature, — 
One curve from head to feet. 


And if I could be never 
Her lover and her mate, 

I think I’d be forever 
The beggar at the gate. 

This, as near as I can remember, omitting 
another stanza which I struck out entirely 
before publication, was the form in which this 
simple little bit of verse was born. Now, I 


have italicized and numbered certain words and 
phrases so as to show the changes made, and 


the reasons therefor. The third stanza was 
amended thus : — 


Her voice is low and cooing ; 
She listens more than speaks ; 

While others talk of doing, 
The duty near she seeks. 

The reasons for this change lie, first, in the 
fact that, if we are speaking of an unprofessional 
person, we are apt to say he (or she) has a very 
sweet “voice,” or a very harsh voice (1), as the 
case may be, and too often, unfortunately, is; 
whereas, the more specific phrase, “tones” 
(1), would be used in commenting on a player 
or public singer. Then the last line of the 
original stanza, ‘The nearest task she seeks” 
(2), offended my ear as too consonantal and 
sibilant, so I reduced its consonant sounds from 
twelve to nine, changing off two sibilants, two 
dentals, and a guttural for two liquids, “n” 
and “r,” in the second foot. Such points as 
this, to be sure, are among the minor morals of 
the art of verse-making, but they are points 
which every amateur, and many professional, 
versifiers could well afford to study. In the 
fourth stanza, the phrase “with a smile” (3) was 
changed to “but with bread” for two reasons. 
First, because some waggish friend suggested 


people might think “with a smile” was meant 
for the slang language in which a smile typifies 
a drink, and secondly, because the phrase “but 
with bread” (3) carried a further suggestion 
of the humility and simplicity surrounding the 
heroine of the poem, and so led up to the 
strong contrast expressed in the next stanza, in 
which, by the bye, I changed “lends to” (4) 
into “sheds on” because the preposition “to” 
occurs again so soon; the close repetition of a 
merely connective or conjunctive word being 
generally in verse, or prose, or speech, an in- 
elegance to be avoided. The sixth stanza I 
certainly improved by changing “deeming” 
into “who deem,” thus gaining a long “oo” 
sound for a short ‘i,’ with which latter sound 
the line was overladen; and, also, I think I 
improved it, by substituting “ sadly out of” for 
“countrified in” (6), though it might take me 
some time to remember a reason for this latter 
emendation. Still, read the new against the 
old way, and judge if it be not better : — 


And though at her with pity 
The city dames may smile, 

Who deem her hardly pretty, 
And sadly out of style. 

In the seventh stanza I changed “head” (7) 
to “crown,” because the expression, “head to 
feet,” though good English, is not so common 
as “head to foot,” and, also, because, as I was 
summing up and working toward my climax, 
“crown,” as applied to my heroine, seemed a 
more poetic word than head, implying, so to 
speak, something her head deserved and had 
in the eyes of her “lover and her mate.” 

I have been thus explicit in noting my re- 
vision of this little thing, which is, doubtless, 
hardly worth any close study, for the simple 
purpose of impressing, if possible, on all would- 
be makers of verse this point, that, because a 
poem may be dashed off in a few moments, 
thrown off at white heat, there is no reason why 
it should not be worked over afterward, and 
most carefully corrected. Wordsworth speaks, 
I believe, of poets as having “The vision and 
the faculty divine.” By the latter phrase I 
have sometimes suspected he meant “ revision.” 
Certainly, judging from Browning’s case, if a 
man has vision without revision, his chances of 
becoming a popular poet are small. 
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But though my poems at times come out of 
my heart and head entire, oftener they are 
fragmentary, or come first as pictures or in- 
tense feelings, and then, after haunting me in a 
vague way for days, perhaps months, with a 
line here and a phrase there, they begin to 
crystallize, and in this process rather worry me 
till I take pen and paper, and get them out of 
the way. After this, as a rule, I used to lay 
them aside for months, and then on taking them 
up again would find myself in a critical attitude 
toward them, which would often result in an 
entire recasting, sometimes in a casting away. 
Indeed, I believe I have destroyed several 
thousand lines of my verse, and very likely if I 
destroyed more, the rest would gain by it. 

The themes of my longer poems I generally 
find in reading history. Some incident, pathetic 
or noble, makes a deep impression upon me, 
thrills me through as I read, and I feel, “ Here 
is the basis of a ballad.” I may be so carried 
away with the feeling as to take pen right then, 
and try for an opening in several metres till I 
hit upon the rhythmic tune to which my feel- 
ings, or spiritual vibrations, wish to set them- 
selves ; but more often I brood over it. If it is 
a simple theme, and no particular rhythm sug- 
gests itself, 1 deliberately choose one of the 
simplest, but in so doing I sometimes try to add 
a new effect, as, for instance, in the following 
verses, which appeared lately in the Sunday 
School Times, of Philadelphia, and which have 
since then had considerable currency through 
the favor of the press : — 


THE BLUEBIRD. 


“On his breast the earth: on his wings and back the sky. ’’ 
— Thoreau. 
To the window of my garret 
Came a bluebird yestermorn, 
And I fancied for a moment 
’Twas the soul of Spring, new born ; 
But I heard thy wind, October, 
Sighing like a ghost forlorn; 
And the gray clouds, full of menace, 
Frowned the dancing leaves to scorn ; 
And the bluebird few away : 


Flew away ere | could open 
Unto such a heavenly guest 
That old window of my garret, 
Near to which, perhaps, a nest 
Full of bluebirds once was hidden, — 
So, before his Southern quest, 
He had paused for one more visit 


Near the place he loved the best, — 
The old nest where he was dorn: 


Yes, was born. There is a hollow 
In the apple-tree close by ; 
And the bluebird ( who doth carry 
On his back and wings the sky, 
And upon his breast the brown earth 
Of the springtime, soft and shy ), 
Trusteth often to things hollow, — 
Precious hopes, — as you and I 
Oft have done and may again: 
May again? Nay, will do always, 
Let us pray, — since far more wise 
Is the habit of believing 
Than the wisdom cynics prize : 
Rather let us be like bluebirds, 

Who, although the brown earth tries 
Upon their breasts to spread its color, 
Carry on their wings the skies, — 
But my bluebird few away : 


Flew away ; and then this other 
Fancy came: how oft, indeed, 
Heavenly guests unsought might seek us 
In our grayest days of need, 
If we only to the music 
Of their coming wings gave heed ! 
But they find our garret windows 
Closed too oft, — and so they speed, 
Like my bluebird, far away! 

This little nest of rhymes was built thus: 
Among other bad habits, I have a pipe, — not 
one of the pipes of Pan, but a faithful old 
clay, such as delights the lips of many a cheery 
Irishman, and when I go out to visit some 
country friends, who abominate tobacco, I am 
allowed an old garret with one cobwebby win- 
dow, whereby I read, and smoke, and do what is 
politely called thinking. It is not really severe 
cerebration, but something on the Walt Whit- 
man order of “loafing and inviting one’s soul.” 
One day last fall a bluebird lit on the window- 
sill, and perused my lineaments through the 
pane, in what I could not help considering a 
painfully critical and disapproving fashion. 
Before I could open to him, with a toss of head 
he vanished, and musing on the incident, I fell 
into a moralizing strain. The next day, while 
sitting in ‘the same place, the picture of the 
spring bird, lingering so late, and bringing 
thoughts of the green season out of season, 
seemed to me a fit theme for some light didactic 
verses. (I would here interpolate that didac- 
ticism in rhyme is not poetry, though poetry 
may be incidentally didactic, and all great poetry 
is nobly so, by force of the spirituality behind 
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it.) Having now a theme for my idle pen, I 
reflected that for so simple a thing the simplest 
rhythm, the one most frequently chosen by 
children in their sing-song plays, namely, the 
trochaic, would be best, and, accordingly, I 
wrote the first four lines. I then decided that 
for .phonetic richness I would have in each 
stanza two more rhymes, “ relating back,” as the 
lawyers phrase it, to the original rhyme-word as 
a keynote. This plan, as may be seen, is 
carried out in every stanza. But I was not 
satisfied with that. I wished to adorn the 
simplicity of the measure, and lift it out of too 
much infantility by a new rhythmic effect; so 
I decided to have at the end of each stanza a 
line of the same rhythm and measure, but 
unrhymed, or mateless,—like the bird itself. 
Then to have still another effect, I added what 
may be called for want of a better term, the 
echo in verse. That is, I started each new 
stanza with the last phrase of the unrhymed 
line preceding, picking up, as it were, the 
cadent sound, and carrying it on, and so tying 
the stanzas into a closer harmonic whole. I 
have italicized these places, so that the reader 
may catch at a glance my meaning, and it is 
not hard to perceive that this rude attempt 
might be raised inthe hands of a master to 
a rare pitch of poetic musicality. 

I am now afraid this paper has reached its 
reasonable limit, but I cannot refrain from 
making a few more minor suggestions to the 
amateur, not, of course, to the professional 
poet, of which latter there are, unquestionably, 
so many better skilled than myself. For in- 
stance, avoid expletives; don’t put in words 
merely to fill out a line. To my taste, the 
beginning of Wordsworth’s “Ode to Immor- 
tality” is spoiled by so many “do’s,” and 
“doth’s,” and “did’s.” Then again, avoid as 
much as possible the collision of “s” and “z” 
sounds. For instance, in my poem, “ Sappho,” 
printed in the last October Century, of this 
stanza, — 

“ And in that grove of cypresses severe 

That sadly sentinel the Stygian stream, 

When Sappho’s music brims her empty ear, 

The ghost of Helen smiles through her dark dream, ’”? — 
the third line originally ran, “When Sappho’s 
song o’er brims her empty ear,” but by putting 


“music” for “song,” I got rid of two “s” sounds 
coming together, and also of the contraction, 
“o’er,” which ought never,—and this applies 
to nearly all contractions, —to be used, if it can 
be avoided without forcing. Another point: 
Be careful about introducing unusual words. 
Study chiefly to have the poetic thought, and 
the poetic phrase will come in time to match it; 
and remember that poetry, like every other art, 
needs faithful study of the best models, and 
patient persistence in self-culture. The old 
saying, “A poet is born and not made,” like 
many old sayings, is only half true. The whole 
truth seems to be that a poet must be born 
and then made. And do not rush into print 
with crude verses, echo-y of some master. Do 
not be misled by vanity, or by the desire for 
mere money. It is pleasant to get good prices 
for rhymes; but, after all, to the true poet, his 
art ought to be, in the noble phrase of Coleridge, 
“Tts own exceeding great reward.” 
flenry Willard Austin. 


MEDFIELD, Mass. 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 


The relations between author and publisher are 
simply those between principal and agent, or, where 
an author sells “outright,” between buyer and 
seller. The “outright” price of a book is purely a 
matter of bargain, and no general rule applies. 
The author may reserve the “ renewal ” for his own 
benefit, or contract to renew, as part of the original 
bargain. In the case where the publisher acts as 
agent for the author, the arrangement may be one 
of several different kinds. Either the author or 
the publisher may bargain to defray the cost of 
setting the type or making “ plates,” in which last 
case the plates usually remain the property of the 
party paying for them. An allowance of about ten 
per cent. on the actual manufacturing cost of plates 
is a fair charge of the publisher for his oversight 
of them. Either the author or the publisher may 
bargain to defray the cost of making the edition 
( paper, presswork, and binding), and of the adver- 
tising, usually a large item, and like expenses. The 
remaining profits may be equally divided, which is 
the “half-profits” system used in England. Or 
a definite percentage may be paid the author, — 
usually in America, ten per cent. on general, and 
five per cent. on school and subscription books, 
— when the publisher pays for the book and takes 
the risk. Or the author may arrange to pay the 
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publisher a definite commission of ten or twenty 
per cent., as selling agent, and take all risk. An 
author’s copyright is reckoned almost invariably, 
not on copies printed, but on copies sold, and 
accounted for yearly or half-yearly. The “half- 
profits ” system is apt to lead to much misunder- 
standing as to the actual expenses (¢. g., general 
office expenses of a publisher) to be deducted 
before profits are reckoned, and the American ten 
per cent. system is, on the whole, most satisfac- 
tory. The publisher does not, as is sometimes 
naively assumed, get the other ninety per cent. as 
profit; he gets the difference between the returns 
from the trade or public on copies actually sold, — 
averaging perhaps two-thirds of the “retail price,” 
on which the author’s ten per cent. (really thus 
fifteen per cent.) is reckoned,—and the cost of 
making the evtire edition, and of advertising and 
marketing the book. The author, in any event, 
gets a return proportioned to the success of his 
book. If its sales are small, the publisher makes a 
loss ; if large, the publisher makes a profit, increas- 
ing proportionately with each extra thousand sold. 

It is by means of this profit on successful books, 
that the publisher is able to take risks with new 
books and new authors. It has been said that of 
five books, three fail, one covers its cost, the fifth 
must pay a profit to cover the rest. The element 
of risk in the book business is, in fact, very large; 
if the author complains tnat his successful book 
ought not to pay for others’ unsuccessful books, he 
can get over the difficulty by taking the risk him- 
self, and making corresponding terms with a pub- 
lisher. On a dollar cloth-bound book, it may 
usually be roughly estimated that the cost is thirty 
cents, the trade discount thirty cents (covering the 
bookseller’s expenses, risk, and profit ), the author’s 
royalty ten cents ; out of the remaining thirty cents, 
the publisher covers expenses, risk, and profit. On 
the average, he nets probably less than the ten 
cents of the author, and the system is essentially 
on an equitable basis. The publisher’s larger returns 
come from the fact that he handles more books 
than any one author writes. The publisher has 
usually in bargaining with the author the advantage 
of larger experience and superior business ability, 
and of the fact that the author seeks him rather 
than he the author; but no law can better the 
author in these respects. As a matter of practice, 
the better publishing houses treat with new authors 
on the same terms as with old, and have a form of 
contract on which transactions are based. It is 
usually understood in these contracts that a book 
remains with the publisher so long as he keeps it 


in the market; if an author wishes to retain control 
of his book, that should be specified. The true 
secret, in fact, of satisfactory relations between 
author and publisher lies in a full understanding of 
the conditions of the arrangement in settling the 
terms of a contract, and these details of customary 
arrangements have here been given to correct the 
common confusion between copyright law and a 
business relation, which rests solely upon the com- 
mon law of contracts. — 2. R. Bowker, in “ Copy- 
right, Its Law and Literature.” 


> 


STYLE IN WRITING. 





Composition is the art of forming ideas and ex- 
pressing them in language. As it is strictly a 
mental effort, its foundation must be laid in a 
cultivated and disciplined mind, in the exercise of 
vigorous thought, in reading and observation, and 
an attentive study of the meaning and the force of 
language. 

Style is the language in which the author ex- 
presses his meaning, — the fitness of the words to 
the thought as arranged in the mind. Whatever 
is clearly conceived in our minds we shall be - 
able to express with clearness; whatever fis 
earnestly conceived there will be earnestly ex- 
pressed. 

The principal styles of composition are known as 
the dry, the plain, the neat, the elegant, and the 
florid. The dry style excludes ornament of every 
kind; of this Aristotle’s is the most complete 
example. The plain style is not a dry one; it 
possesses some ornament, and force and liveliness 
are consistent with it. The neat style reaches the 
region of ornament, while the elegant style posses- 
ses all the virtues of ornament without any of its 
excesses or defects. A florid style is one in which 
the ornaments are too rich and gaudy for the sub- 
ject; it is the term generally used to signify an 
excess of ornament. The words are more luxuriant 
than the ideas, and a labored attempt to rise to the 
grandeur of composition is visible. The young 
writer is most apt to adopt the florid style, but gen- 
erally very sensibly abandons it later on in his ex- 
perience. Luxuriance will admit of pruning, but 
for barrenness there is no remedy. 

There are also the simple, the affected, and the 
vehement styles, the adjectives somewhat plainly 
determining them. The simple writer is one who 
expresses himself in such a manner that every one 
thinks he could have written in the same way. His 
words flow without an effort; there is a softness 
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and ease about them. His simplicity charms us; 
but it is not the simplicity that is equivalent to 
plainness, but that which is susceptible of the 
highest ornament. The models of beautiful sim- 
plicity among Greek writers were Homer, Hesiod, 
Anacreon, and Xenophon, and among the Roman 
writers were Terence, Lucretius, and Julius Czsar. 
Among later authors of note, Archbishop Tillotson, 
Sir William Temple, and Addison might be quoted. 
The affected style is pedantic, and almost the 
reverse of the simple. It is the pomposity of lan- 
guage. Dr. Johnson rarely expressed anything 
with simplicity; the lexicographer is visible in all 
he wrote. The vehement style implies strength, 
and is not inconsistent with simplicity. It is born 
of a vivid imagination, is fired by passion, and 
gushes forth with the fulness of a torrent. It 
is expected from an orator rather than from a 
writer, and the orations of Demosthenes and Lord 
Bolingbroke are examples of copious impetuosity. 
The concise writer compresses his thoughts into 
the fewest words possible, selecting those which 
are the most expressive. His sentences are arranged 
with compactness and precision, and they generally 
suggest more than they express. Addresses to the 
passions ought to be concise, because it is difficult 


to maintain the proper warmth for any length of 


time. Tacitus, Homer, and Milton were concise 
writers. Aristotle was an author of so much brevity 
that his frugality of words frequently obscures his 
meaning. The diffuse writer unfolds his thought 
fully; he places it in various lights, and his periods 
naturally run out into some length, and what he 
wants in strength, he supplies by copiousness. There 
is a “happy medium ” between the concise and the 
diffuse. The extreme of the one is abruptness and 
obscurity; of the other, languor and insipidity. 

Independent of the styles classified in rhetoric, 
adjectives have been coined to express those that 
have individual peculiarities. Lord Bacon’s style is 
known as Baconian; Addison’s easy, elegant, yet 
learned, style is called Addisonian ; and Dr. John- 
son’s pompous style, Johnsonian. Macaulay’s 
style was called brilliant, and Sydney Smith’s 
trenchant. There is also an individuality in composi- 
tion that seems to be distinct from style, taste, or 
genius, and yet it is blended withethem all. It may 
be because the pulsations of the author’s own life 
throb in his pages, and his mental and moral struc- 
ture gives a charm to his words, just as drapery on 
the graceful wearer is a different thing from the 
same drapery upon a lifeless show block. 

While you study the style of a writer of acknowl- 
edged reputation, be on your guard against becom- 


ing a servile imitator. It will hamper your genius; 
it will produce a stiffness of manner; you will be 
apt to imitate the author’s defects as well as his 
beauties. Read, think, observe, experiment. A 
single hour in the day given to the study of some 
interesting subject will bring you an unexpected 
accumulation of knowledge. Do not worry yourself 
especially about your style; it will take care of 
itself, after sufficient practice. The first condition 
of a writer’s success, according to Bovée, is to keep 
his mind from a too anxious hope or fear ‘about it. 
He must abandon himself to his genius, or it will 
abandon him. Perfect success is only to be achieved 
through perfect liberty. If you cannot, says Leland, 
out of any human life, and from any human scenes, 
write without effort so much as one good article, 
why, then, let literature alone, — you have no call 
for it. But if you have genial sympathies, a quick 
eye for the characteristic, a keen ear for the humor- 
ous, and a ready heart for the touching and beauti- 
ful in infancy, manhood, and old age, then write. — 
Frank H. Stauffer, in the Detroit Free Press. 
zp’ 


A PHILADELPHIA POETS’ CLUB. 





One Sunday afternoon in November, 1885, in the 
cozy library of a snug bachelor house on Locust 
street, three men, Charles H. A. Esling, the host, 
John Beaufoy Lane, and the writer, were puffing 
the after-dinner cigar, and reciting sundry verses of 
which they had been severally guilty, which recita- 
tion led to comment, laudatory and adverse, emen- 
dation, and suggested improvement. 

“ How uncommonly jolly it would be,’ 
““to get together, say once a month, a lot of men 
literarily inclined, for mutual improvement; ” and 
incensed with the fragrant smoke, the idea found 
instant favor. Several men met in the parlor of 
that same bachelor house a few days after, and 
“The Pegasus ” became an accomplished fact. 

The name, proposed in joke, was adopted in 
earnest, as indicative of the poetic flights to which 
each member pledged himself. The object of the 
club was declared to be mutual improvement in the 
literary art, by means of criticism and amendment 
of each other’s work, and poetry was adopted as 
giving greatest scope for the best English, the high- 
est imagination, and terse, vigorous treatment in 
the smallest space. The membership was limited 
to twenty-seven, — viz., twenty-one active members 
or writers ; three art members, whose duty it should 
be to illustrate with pen, pencil, or brush such 
poems of the actives as might prove fit subjects 
therefor ; and three musical members, who should 


said one, 
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set to song such lyrics as they might deem worthy; 
and the meetings were appointed to be held once a 
month. They have been held regularly since that 
time. ‘ 

As a description of the modus operandi of a meet- 
ing will best describe our modus vivendi, and illus- 
trate the object and aim of the club, I will give it 
in detail. 

Soon after a meeting, the secretary mails notices 
of the next meeting, by way of reminder, to the 
members, and upon four of those sent to the active 
members, chosen by lot, he inscribes, “ You are 
drawn,” which is to say that the member receiving 
such a notice must furnish, for discussion at the 
coming meeting, an original poem, or poetical trans- 
lation of a poem, or essay pertaining to the subject 
of poetry (the last is very rare). The manuscripts 
are sent to the secretary; he transmits them to the 
club printer, and about twenty-five copies of each 
are printed, no names being signed, as the author- 
ship is unknown to all but the secretary. 

On the meeting night, at eight o’clock, we assem- 
ble, and after a preliminary toast, drunk standing 
and in silence, the meeting is calfed to order, and 
the minutes of the previous meeting are read, and, 
if correct, approved. Then follows miscellaneous 
business, if any, and the real business of the even- 
ing is begun. The secretary distributes to each of 
the members present a printed copy of each of the 
poems submitted, generally ranging from four to 
six (there being, generally, one or two volunteers ), 
and the member appointed reader for the evening 
reads them all aloud. Each is then discussed in 
its turn, fully and completely, even to punctuation, 
and, if faulty, amended, if amendment be found 
possible, and put to vote for acceptance. If ac- 
cepted, the name of the author is called for, and 
the unlucky parent, who has been obliged to sit 
unmoved during the laudation or condemnation, 
cutting, lopping, and patching of his child, declares 
himself, and then, and only till then, has an oppor- 
tunity to defend his work; but reconsideration is 
rare, the first action of the club being generally final. 
If amendment is deemed impossible or inexpedient, 
the poem is referred back to the unknown author 
for correction and re-submission. 

The object of this manner of criticism is to give 
the poem, as far as possible, the criticism it would 
probably meet with at the hands of the general 
world, before whom, of course, the author would 
have no voice until after judgment rendered. And 
it has been found to be of the greatest value to us 
all, not only as showing us faults heretofore un- 
seen, and rendering sale and publication more 


probable, — polishing the poem to the highest pos- 
sible point,—but as raising our standard and 
perfecting our execution, which is most vividly 
shown in perusal of the archives, —the accepted’ 
poems, — of the club. 

By this time literary appetite is satiated, and 
physical takes its place; when supper and general 
discussion go hand in hand. 

As our membership embraces names not unknown 
to the literary and musical world, I may, perhaps, 
be pardoned if I give it, as it stands at present, in 
full: — 

President, Charles Pomeroy Sherman ; 
President, Charles Henry Liiders ; Secretary, Oliver 
Perry Smith. 

Active Members: The officers, and Francis 
Howard Williams, N. Allen Stockton, S. Decatur 
Smith, Jr., Harrison S. Morris, Henry H. Suplee, 
Arthur Hale, John K. Mitchell, M. D., Richard P. 
Parrish, J. Chalmers Da Costa, M. D., S. Solis 
Cohen, M. D., and Owen Wister. 

Musical Members: S. Decatur Smith, Sr., and 
Ilugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 

Art Members: At present none. 

Honorary Members: Charles H. A. Esling and S. 
Weir Mitchell, M. D. 

In conclusion, I may say that we believe our 
club to be su generis,—to stand alone in the 
method by which it accomplishes its objects and 
aims. If any reader should, however, know to the 
contrary, we shall be very glad to hear from him. — 
Charles Pomeroy Sherman, in Society. 


Vice- 


ctceeaeeennieee 2 palasiaesiatinaaie 


MAGAZINE CONTRIBUTIONS. 


“They have not read it at all.” “Howdo you 
know?” “TI arranged some of the sheets in a 
peculiar way, and they came back to me undis- 
turbed. If they had gone through the manuscript, 
this would not have been so.” We were talking 
about a story that my friend had sent to one of the 
magazines. It had been returned to him with the 
stereotyped reply, “ Not wanted.” My friend was 
trying to solace himself with the belief that the 
editor had not read his story. I had heard this 
complaint made often before. I determined to 
investigate the subject a bit. 

I consulted the editors of several leading maga- 
zines. To the question, frankly put, “Are manu- 
scripts ever returned unread ? ” the answer uniformly 
was: “They are read sufficiently to enable us to 
determine whether we want them or not. Con- 
tributors cannot ask more of us.” One editor 
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formulated what I found to be the views of all in 
substantially these words : — 

“Tt would be silly for us, would it not, to return 
articles unread? Weare here for the purpose of 
finding out what there is that we want among the 
How can we tell unless 
we examine? Of course, there is but a very small 
proportion of the contributions that we can make 
Take our magazine, for instance. In a 
year there will be one hundred and seventy-five to 
two hundred separate captions. Of these, seventy- 
five to one hundred are ordered articles, —?#. ¢., 
serial stories and articles that we publish in series, 
besides separate and independent papers. The 
remaining one hundred we take from the general 
mass of contributions that come unsolicited. I 
should say 


contributions sent to us. 


use of. 


about forty of these are in verse. 
We pass upon five 
thousand articles a year, and we cannot use, as you 


About sixty are prose articles. 


see, more than a hundred in all, or two per cent.” 

“ How are manuscripts handled when they come 
to you?” 

“In the first place, they are all entered in a 
A small propor- 
tion are evidently written by persons of weak mind, 


register with name, date, etc., etc. 


and bear on their face the evidence that they are 
valueless. These are at once sent back. Next are 
weeded out articles written on subjects with which 
our magazine has nothing to do. For instance, a 
purely medical paper would be manifestly out of 
These, then, are sent back. 


The next are examined by my assistants or myself. 


place in our columns. 


But I pass, finally, upon all articles, whether they 
are accepted or rejected. No article is returned 
from this office until I have found that for some 
reason we cannot use it.” 

“Are not many articles returned that are up to 
standard from a literary point of view?” 

“Yes. 
articles as we use that have nearly equal merit with 
the accepted ones. Sometimes we decline an article 
because we have others that we have already pur- 
chased that treat of the same general. subject. 
Sometimes we have two or three stories on hand 
from a prolific writer. We decline to take more 
from his pen until we have used up those we have 
in stock. Sometimes an article is sent us on a 
subject which we do not, for some special reason, 
care to discuss at the time. Many articles are 
returned because they treat of matters of current 
interest which will have lost their value by the 
time they can be published in our columns. These 
are articles that should be sent to the daily press. 
People do not understand that a magazine is pre- 


We get two or three times as many 


pared three or four months ahead of its publication. 
Some one comes to us, for instance, with a well- 
written article about passing political events that 
would interest the public to-day. They want it 
printed in our next issue. They cannot realize that 
that number has been in press for one, two, or, 
perhaps, three months. We could not use the 
article under four months, at the least. Of course, 
by that time the special interest in the subject has 
died out, and the article is valueless.” 

For the information of writers generally, it may 
be stated that the Harpers, with four periodicals, 
receive about fifteen thousand manuscripts a year, 
and can use, at the outside, not more than five or 
six hundred. The Century Company, with two 
publications, receives about ten thousand, and can 
use not more than three hundred and fifty. The 
Scribners receive five thousand, and can use less 
than two hundred. The At/antic, Belford’s, Lippin- 
cott’s, and the others absorb a like proportion. It 
must be borne in mind, too, that of the thousand 
or eleven hundred articles that can be made use 
of by the three first-named houses, not more than 
half are taken from the general contributions; in 
in some cases much less than half. Some issues 
of magazines are made up entirely of ordered 
matter, —#.¢., articles written by well-known authors 
or public men, upon special agreements with the 
publisher. Probably not more than five hundred, 
at the outside, of the articles consumed by the 
Harpers, the Century Company, and the Scribners 
are taken from the general contributor. Of this 
number, more than half are poetical contributions. 
Perhaps not more than two hundred short stories, 
sketches, and miscellaneous articles are, or can be, 
accepted by these three houses out of the thirty 
thousand contributions sent them. This is not a 
very promising lookout for the chance contributor, 
certainly. On the other hand, it is very probable 
that many, or most, of the articles that are received 
by one publishing house are received by.the others. 
So that, while there is an apparent contribution of 
thirty thousand articles, according to the figures 
given, the actual number of separate articles is 
probably less than two-thirds of that sum. It 
must be remembered, also, that articles rejected by 
these houses often find acceptance in one of the 
numerous other periodicals published in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, or elsewhere. It is probable 
that no article of real merit fails to find a market 
ultimately. 

At a rough guess, I should say that the newly- 
fledged writer of short stories has about one chance 
in fifty of having his production accepted by one of 
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the three houses named. That is to say, for every 
one accepted, forty-nine are thrown out. ‘But prob- 
ably, of all short stories produced, ten per cent. ulti- 
mately find a place in one or the other of the lead- 
ing magazines. A large proporfion find a market 
in the cheaper periodicals, the syndicates, the daily 
papers, etc. But the majority are never printed, 
which is, perhaps, a mercy. 

One editor told me the people who caused him 
more trouble than all the rest were the small class 
of new and original writers whose first productions 
came almost up to standard, but not quite. 

“These,” said he, “I have to read carefully, and 
very often I read them more than once before I de- 
termine to reject them. Then I send them back, 
almost always with a word of encouragement or a 
request to try again. This involves one, generally, 
in a correspondence, which adds considerably to the 
burdens of my office. The writers want to know 
the whys and wherefores. Of course, I can’t stop to 
criticise any of the articles that are sent me. I 
have n’t the time. Occasionally, I should like to, 
but, with manuscripts pouring in here at the rate of 
fifty a day, you will see that is impossible. Still, 
every once in awhile, some one among the new or 
casual contributors develops talent and originality. 
These people I like to encourage. It is to these 
that we must look in the future. We cannot 
always depend on the old contributors, and we are 
anxious to cultivate new ones whenever we can dis- 
cover material that looks promising. Sometimes, 
when I have sent an article back with a word of 
commendation, I have been asked to let the author 
revise it, and I have consented. In this way I have 
sometimes read the same article over no less than 
three times.” 

“Did you ever finally accept an article so re- 
vised?” 

“Never. They might just as well take my advice 
in the first place. That is, to try something else. 
If I have rejected an article on a particular subject, 
or a story from a new man, it is pretty certain that 
I will not accept an article on that subject from 
him, or a story of that particular kind. I see evi- 
dence of talent in him, though, and I ask him to 
try again. I mean I want him to try some other sub- 
ject, or write a story with a different plot, or with 
a different motif. But they areso full of their own 
idea that they often insist on coming back at me 
with it again and again, notwithstanding my advice. 

“There’s another thing contributors ought to 
understand, and it is this: Every prose manuscript 
comes into competition with every other prose 
manuscript, and the same with the poems. [ get 


many articles written on the same or similar sub 
jects. These come into direct competition with- 
each other. If I care for the subject, I take the 
article I like best, though others may be very good. 
If I don’t care for the subject, I send them all back. 
And this may be determined by other contributions. 
For instance, a kindred topic may be treated by 
another class of contributors. I take the best one 
of these, because, on the whole, I like the treat- 
ment better, and then send back all the others, as 
well as the one selected from the first set of con- 
tributions, In this way, I am compelled to reject 
many manuscripts that are up to standard, from a 
literary point of view. 

“ When I send an article back, I mean just what 
my accompanying note says,—7. ¢., that I cannot 
use it. I might add to many of these notices with 
perfect truth that the contribution is worthless 
from every point of view. But that is not my 
province. I cannot undertake to answer more than 
the one thing: Have I, or, rather, has the maga- 
zine over which I preside, a use for the particular 
article? My reasons for deciding yes or no are my 
own affair, The contributor can have nothing to 
do with them.” 

One of the cleverest writers of short stories we 
have in this country told me some time ago that 
the best story he ever had published in Harfer’s had 
been previously rejected by the Century, and the 
best story the Century had ever printed of his had 
been declined by Harfer’s. Another amusing 
anecdote is told about a prominent editor of a funny 
paper, who has obtained considerable reputation as 
a writer of serious verse. He contributes many 
short poems to the leading magazines. As fast as 
they are rejected by one magazine, he sends them 
to another, and keeps an account of their travels 
in a memorandum book, Before they have gone 
the grand round they are generally accepted by one 
or the other of the magazines. But if a stray 
chansonette, or barcarolle, or other underdone 
poetical jeu d’esprit chances to wander home re- 
jected by all the magazines, it is said to be this 
editor’s practice to add a tail to his ugly duckling, 
in the shape of a comic tag, and then to print it in 
his own paper as humorous poetry. This editor’s 
plan might be a good one for some of the short- 
story writers to adopt. A tale of tragedy and pathos 
that has been rejected by the hard-hearted editors 
of Harper's, the Atlantic, Scribner’s, or the Century 
might, by a turn of the wrist, be transformed into 
a comic yarn that Puck or Fudge would grab at. 
And there is no charge for this suggestion. — Frank 
H. Howe, in the New York Star. 
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Bits of information about authors and their 
work are always wanted for THE AUTHOR’S 
“ Literary News and Notes.” 

Any one who will send in five new subscribers 
for THE AUTHOR, with five dollars, may have 
THE WRITER for one year free. 

Friends of THE AUTHOR are requested to 
send to the publisher the names of persons who 
would be likely to be interested in the magazine. 


Any one who has difficulty in getting either 
THE WRITER or THE AUTHOR from news- 
dealers will confer a favor by informing the 
publisher. 


Brief contributions on practical topics of in- 
terest to literary workers are invited from read- 
ers of THE AuTHOR. Articles should contain 
not more than one thousand words, and postage 


. book buyers. 


should be enclosed, so that they may be re- 
turned if they are found to be unavailable. 

The department of “Queries” in THE 
AUTHOR is in the hands of readers of the 
magazine. They are invited both to ask ques- 
tions, and to answer questions asked by others. 

> 


THE BOOK-BORROWER. 


Book-borrowing is an evil so wide-spread 
and so pernicious that all journals which dis- 
cuss literary subjects should join their voices 
in crying itdown. It is mean in principle. The 
money which his neighbor invests in books, 
the book-borrower places where it will yield a 
profit in dollars and cents. Attempt to secure 
the use of another’s capital without remuneration, 
and you will be called dishonest. And _ yet 
these same men will invade your library, and 
carry away an armful of your favorites with the 
air of one who has the right to doso. They 
absorb the earnings of another without com- 
punction, and without consideration of value, 
while jealously guarding their stocks and bonds. 
Book-borrowers are never found among the 
They belong to an entirely 
distinct genus, and never merge, as different 
species do. 

No one is too poor to buy a book, unless, 
indeed, he is an actual pauper. A copy of 
Byron’s complete works can be purchased for 
thirty-five cents. A set of Dickens’ works, 
printed in large type, and bound in cloth, can 
be obtained for five dollars. I recently bought 
in a second-hand book-store a work on rhetoric, 
bound in calf, and, excepting that it was slightly 
faded and shelf-worn, as good as new, for five 
cents. : 

No one can “get out” of books, as some 
improvident people do of matches or coffee, 
and offer the fact as an excuse for 
borrowing. I once owned a copy of 
Lucretius’ “De Natura Rerum,” seemingly as 
bright as when it came out of the shop, which 
was nearly two hundred years old. A man 
who has once collected a good library can 
always have it (except in case of an ex- 
traordinary accident), provided the borrowers 
(as atrocious as those other vandals who burned 
the Alexandrian library ) do not pillage him. 
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The excuses of emergency and necessity can 
not be pleaded by book-borrowers, as they are 
sometimes offered by those other depredators, 
umbrella-borrowers. 

To make book-borrowing unpopular, the 
borrower should be exposed to public execration. 
Journals which mould public opinion have it in 
their power todo this. I would suggest that 
the legend, “‘ Welcome,” be taken from the rug 
which greets the intruder at the door of the 
library, and that in its place be substituted the 
words: “He that lends, loses friends.” Good 
old Tom Hood, ina poem called “ The Art of 
Book Keeping,” set an example in denouncing 
this vice, which literary authorities everywhere 
should follow. F. W. Dean. 


o-—_—————_—— 


QUERIES. 


[ Readers of THz AuTHOR are invited to answer questions 
asked im this department. Replies should be brief and to the 
point, and they should always mention the number of the ques- 
tion answered. ] 


No. 20. — Which of John Burroughs’ works is 
regarded as his best work ? T. W. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


No. 21.— Will some of the readers of THE 
AUTHOR suggest the titles of some works valuable 
to one desirous of developing powers of poetic 
expression? I do not mean rhyming dictionaries, 
but works that would assist in forming a really 
elevated style, as far as the writer’s abilities will 
permit. W. S. B. 

Brook.yn, N. Y. 


No. 22.— What is the best kind of “common- 
place book”? I used formerly Todd’s students’ 
“Index Rerum,” but think it is now out of print. 


: H. M. 
Boston, Mass. 


QUERIES ANSWERED. 


No. 16. — I own a copy of Kroeger’s “ The Min- 
nesinger of Germany.” The title-page bears the 
imprint of Hurd & Houghton, Boston; and Triibner 
& Co., London, 1873. I will gladly furnish infor- 
mation therefrom, if “A. D. K.” will communicate 
with me. A: L. W. 

WatTERBuRY, Conn. 


No. 17.—I hope THE AUTHOR will not bar out 
a grateful volunteer puff for the ink which has long 
been an important agency in making my life happy. 


I have used great quantities in proof-reading and 
editorial writing for many years, — have tried about 
every brand made, have endured all kinds of tor- 
tures from their flowing colorless, eating off my 
pen points, and turning to glue, and have now for 
ten years found peace in the one brand which 
satisfies even the exacting requirements of proof- 
reading, — “Caw’s Ink,” with the trade-mark of a 
crow on the bottles. It flows black, it stays black, 
it will not corrode the pen, if you leave the latter in 
it a month, and it does not turn gluey. It will 
thicken ( as all inks will from the cause which makes 
them ink), though not for some time; and it is 
useless for library work, because it rubs dreadfully 
under moist thumbs; but for writers and proof- 
readers it deserves a diamond medal. F. M. 
HartTrForp, Conn. 


No..17.— An ink which I have used for several 
years, and found permanent in color as well as of 
excellent quality, is that manufactured by Knowles 
& Maxim, Pittsfield, Mass. Probably it can be 
obtained of most stationers, or ordered direct from 
makers, though I have only found it in one small 
country store. It is a powder contained in a cap- 
sule; one of which will make one half-pint of ink, 
by simply adding that amount of soft water. 


F. E. H. R. 
Cornwatt, N. Y. 
> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 





Atherton.— Gertrude Franklin Atherton, the 
latest of the sensational school of authoresses, 
lives modestly in Fifty-ninth street, with her maid. 
She is in the neighborhood of her thirtieth year, 
and is a widow. She is beautiful, with the plump 
face and slender figure of a school-girl. Having 
made her own way with two books, having means 
of her own to live upon, and owing nothing to the 
machinery by which so many feebler lights gather 
oil for their wicks, she has not attached herself to 
any of the so-called literary coteries in town, and is 
not to be seen on exhibition in any of their parlors. 
She is a descendant of Benjamin Franklin, and her 
first nom de plume was a copy of his signature 
divided so as to read Frank Lin. — 7he Epoch. 


Black.— One of his own favorite mists was 
creeping up from the sea as I rang at the door 
of Mr. William Black’s charming residence in 
Brighton. Upon being admitted, I found myself 
in a large hall, wherein hung a fine engraving 
representing McCleod of Dare gazing over the 
dawnlit Thames. As the drawing-room door was 
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opened, a short, well-knit man, clad in a Norfolk 
shooting-jacket, wearing spectacles, with a mous- 
tache that, like his hair, is already turning gray, 
came forward to meet me with a kind and home- 
like Scottish greeting. ‘ Well,” said the great 
novelist, “and so you want to talk with me about 
my books. I hate talking about my books. I 
always like to forget them once they are written ; 
but still I shall be very happy to give you any 
information I can. I always study my subject 
before writing upon it. For instance, in ‘ Sunrise,’ 
I make constant allusion to Russian Nihilism. All 
my information I gathered from special sources. 
I never draw my characters from one person only; 
it would not be a real human portrait, not sufficient 
variety. ‘Queen Titania,’ however, is so far a 
portrait that it very fairly represents my sister. 
You were asking a short time back which of my 
books I liked best myself. On the whole, I prefer 
‘Madcap Violet.’ I am just finishing one now for 
the Graphic, next July. It will deal chiefly with 
theatrical and literary life in London, but will also 
describe deer shooting and salmon fishing in the 
Highlands.” — Pail Mall Budget. 

Burroughs. — An ambitious young author not 
long since wrote to John Burroughs, asking his 
ideas of the best methods of life and work for a 
literary man. Mr. Burroughs’ reply was character- 
istic: “ Go to bed at nine o’clock ; get up at five in 
summer and six in winter; spend half of each day 
in the open air; avoid tea and coffee, tobacco, and 
all stimulating drinks; adhere mainly to a fruit and 
vegetable diet; and always aim to have something 
to do which you can do with zest. Stagnation is 
the parent of ill-health ; the currents, both mental, 
emotional, and physiological, must be kept going. 
The mild excitement of a congenial talk, of conver- 
sation with friends, of a brisk walk on a clear day, 
a row on the river, or the reading of a good book, 
are all sanitary, and promote health.” — Wil/iam F. 
Bok’s Syndicate Letter. 

Fletcher. — I see that your Boston correspondent 
notes the forthcoming book of Miss Fletcher, “ The 
Truth About Clement Kerr.” Miss Fletcher’s 
book, “ Kismet,” written when she was eighteen, 
and published by Roberts Brothers in 1876, was, it 
seems to me, as remarkable as that of any young 
girl author that America has produced. She was 
even young enough to take the pen name of 
“George Fleming,” that did not in the least veil 
the charming femininity of her work. “Julia” (I 
thinks she signs herself Constance Fletcher now- 
adays, both names being hers,) is the daughter of 
James Cooly Fletcher, a man who began as a 


Presbyterian clergyman, became a missionary to 
Hayti, then a Sunday-school book agent, then a 
naturalist, then an agent of the Brazilian govern- 
ment to establish a line of steamships between New 
York and Rio Janeiro, then consul to Naples in 
1873-7, and now is living somewhere out West, — 
Indianapolis, if Iam not mistaken. His wife was 
divorced from him shortly after his return to this 
country, and subsequently married Eugene Benson, 
an artist and art critic on the Mew York Post (or 
was it the Zimes?), who is very well known here. 
Constance remained with her mother in Rome, and 
has not since returned to thiscountry. In 1876 she 
took a journey up the Nile, and afterward in Syria, 
with that most charming of hosts and travelling 
companions, Mr. Thomas Appleton, of Boston, and 
“Kismet” and “ Mirage” were the result of these 
experiences. Then she wrote “The Head of 
Medusa,” a falling off from her previous work, and 
“ Andromeda” and “ Vestiga,” both of which are 
disappointing; so disappointing that we begin to 
believe that this is the day when first books are 
best books. However, on the other hand, she has 
become a charming essayist, and has written a life 
of Leopardi that Canon Liddon was happy to have 
dedicated to him. Year before last she removed 
with her mother and step-father to Venice, and was 
devoting herself in 1887 to translating and editing 
Italian authors. Miss Fletcher is about thirty-five 
years old, has heavy flaxen hair, blue eyes, and 
rather a brunette complexion. Her friendship with 
Robert Browning is of long standing, and during 
the last few years he has been her near neighbor 
during his long-continued visits to Venice. — Vew- 
port Letter in the Hartford Courant. 


Hardy.— A man a trifle past middle-age, and 
rather less than what is known as “ medium height,” 
sat in a parlor-car on a Boston express train yester- 
day, smiling quietly to himself as his ear caught bits 
of comment from two young women at the right, 
who were discussing, “ But Yet a Woman.” He was 
Professor Arthur Sherburne Hardy, of Dartmouth 
College, and the author of the book in point, as 
well as the writer of “The Wind of Destiny.” The 
young women would have been somewhat aston- 
ished if they had known that the author of those 
two popular novels is also one of the most thorough 
students of the higher mathematics. The versatile 
genius which enables a man to write in two con- 
secutive summers the most widely-sold novels of the 
season, and then prepare an exhaustive text book 
on “ Quarternions,” is indeed rare. Still another 
strange fact is, that while Professor Hardy stands 
at the head as an authority on higher mathematics, 
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he abhors anything pertaining to arithmetic. _Illus- 
trative of this, he said to a friend, recently: “ For 
some time I have been writing an occasional book 
review for a literary weekly in New York. The other 
day I opened a consignment by express, and found 
the editor had sent me ten arithmetics, which he had 
been accumulating for my expert judgment. Now, 
I never knew anything about figures, and of all 
books in the world, I abhor an arithmetic, so I sent 
the books back. My old professor at West Point 
was as deep a mathematician as I ever saw, and yet 
he would stand at the blackboard, day after day, 
and, nervously snapping his fingers in the midst of 
a ‘sum,’ call out: ‘Come, now, eight times seven, 
how much, how much is it?’” Professor Hardy 
is the choice of the Alumni to suceed President 
Bartlett, the present aged and infirm head of the 
college. —Mew York World. 


Lamb. — Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, the clever edi- 
tor of Zhe Magazine of American History, is one of 
the most unobtrusive literary women in New York. 
Years ago Mrs. Lamb brought out a novel entitled 
“ Spicy,” but she soon turned her attention to writ- 
ing of a more serious character, and her “ History 
of the City of New York” is a monument to her 
talent, research, and indefatigable industry. She is 
petite, quiet, gentle-voiced, with a kindly and sym- 
pathetic face. Mrs. Lamb lives at the old-fashioned 
Coleman House, where, on an upper floor, she has 
the cosiest eyrie under the sun. She frequents so- 
ciety to a certain extent, and is a familiar figure 
during the season in Washington. — 7he Lfoch. 


Lyall. — The writer who, under the pen name, 
Edna Lyall, has become familiar to many readers, 
both in this country and in England, isin private 
life Miss Ada Ellen Bayly, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr. Robert Bayly, barrister-at-law of the 
Inner Temple, London. To use her own words, 
Miss Bayly “ made up her mind at the age of ten 
to be a novelist,” and she was in her teens when 
she wrote her first book, “ Won by Waiting.” In 
her case, however, the first performance was not, 
as sometimes happens, the most successful, for it 
was “ We Two” and “ Donovan” which gave her 
a deserved place among contemporary fictionists. 
Still later novels are “ In the Golden Days” and 
“ Knight Errant,” while the last production from 
Miss Lyall’s pen is the strong and wholesome tale 
of Norwegian and English life, entitled ““ A Hardy 
Norseman,” which is now running as a serial in 
The Churchman. Edna Lyall is still young, and, 
with her literary gifts and earnestness of purpose, 
is likely to give us in the future some of her best 


and most attractive work.— Zhe Churchman. 

When asked, not long ago, about the way her 
books were written, Miss Bayly said: “The con- 
ception of my central character comes before my 
plot. I then plan the circumstances in which his 
individuality can be brought out, and the minor 
characters by which he is to be surrounded. I 
think every novel should have a purpose, provided 
it is not too prominently thrust forward. I write 
for two or three hours in the morning, but the time 
I take over my work varies.” — Mew York Tribune. 


Murray. — David Christie Murray, the author of 
“Val Strange,” “ Joseph’s Coat,” and numberless 
other stories, is one of the most interesting men in 
London. He has had the hardest of work to attain 
his present position ; from boyhood he has made his 
way unaided, and, like many other writers of fiction, 
he came up from newspaper work, and his early 
journalistic training has been of inestimable value 
to him. After working for a long time on the 
Birmingham News, he resolved to see London, and 
arrived in the city with but little to keep body and 
soul together. While casting about for some road 
to fortune, he wrote an article on “ Impecunious 
London,” which was printed in one of the weeklies, 
and served to open a new field of work to him. 
The paper, it need hardly be said, was founded 
upon his own experiences, and its success en- 
couraged him later to set out on an extended tour 
as an amateur tramp. To put it out of his power 
to enjoy creature comforts, he mailed a bank note 
to the care of a post-office nearly one hundred miles 
away, and started to walk to it. He had nota 
penny to buy a lodging or food; he stopped at 
many of the poorhouse hotels which lay on his 
path, worked a bit when nothing else would secure 
food, in true tramp Style, and, arriving at the longed- 
for post-office, secured his money, and revelled in 
luxurious comforts. He is a member of the Savage 
Club, London, and one of its shining, lights. — 
William F. Bok, in the New York Graphic. 


Norris. — Another author about whose person- 
ality one hears little, but whose works are read 
wherever the English language is spoken, is W. E. 
Norris. It is not often that one can meet Mr. 
Norris in London. Most of his days he spends at 
Torquay, which he finds exceedingly beneficial to 
his health, which, unhappily, is none of the best ; 
and unless something especially brings him to Lon- 
don, he spends only the two months of the season, 
June and July, in the English capital. The author 
of “ Matrimony” is a slow worker; he spends an 
infinite amount of trouble upon all that he does. 
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His manuscript is beautifully written, in a small, 
feminine hand, but one may be certain that every 
page represents much work, and often many copy- 
ings. He works only at night, as he finds that only 
after dark is he able to get away from the day’s dis- 
turbing influence. Mr. Norris has been fortunate 
in having Mr. Leslie Stephens as a friend and 
helper. It was he who first gave the young author 
encouragement, as, indeed, he has done in more 
cases than the world will ever know. — William . 
Bok’s Syndicate Letter. 


> estima 


LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 


The novel which Mrs. Mona Caird, the woman 
who started the “Is Marriage a Failure?” contro- 


versy, has just completed will have for its title * 


“Under the Wing of Azrael,” and its publication 
{ London ) will take place very soon. 

Maurice Barrymore is engaged upon his most 
ambitious literary effort. It will be his first novel, 
and is to be published in Zipfincott’s as one of the 
series of complete novels. 

The most popular of all novels, after all, is 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin.” This perennial story was 
first published in 1851, and almost from the start 
Mrs. Stowe has been drawing a comfortable living in- 
come from the royalties on this book. She does not 
receive any income from the foreign reprints, though 
the story has been published in substantially every 
known printed language. During the past two 
years Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., the authorized 
American publishers of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” have 
issued 80,000 copies of it, and they are issuing 
them now at the rate of 1,000 a week. They say 
that they sell to-day four times as many copies of 
the book as they did six years ago. 

A new book by the author of that popular novel, 
“The Colonel’s Opera Cloak,” which appeared in 
the No Name Series, is to be published this spring 
by Roberts Brothers. It is entitled “Inside Our 
Gates,” and is a sketch of life and character on 
Long Island. The author is Mrs. Christina Chaplin 
Brush, wife of a clergyman. 

Edith Sessions Tupper, whose poems attract 
much attention, is the daughter of a member of 
Congress, and wife of Horace E. Tupper, a railway 
man, nearly related to Sir Charles Tupper, of 
Canada. She studied before her marriage to be an 
actress. 

A portrait of Amelia E. Barr appears in the 
April number of Book News ( Philadelphia). The 
same number contains an interesting article on 


“ Plate Matter for Newspapers,” by Howard Field- 
ing, and a biographical sketch of Mrs. Barr. 

A new portrait, recently taken, of George Ban- 
croft will be printed in the May Book Buyer. The 
same number will also contain portraits of Ellen 
Olney Kirk, author of “The Story of Margaret 
Kent,” and Sallie Pratt McLean, author of “Cape 
Cod Folks.” A personal sketch will accompany 
each portrait. 

The home of Dickens in Kent, and the one in 
which his last hours were spent, Gad’s Hill, is 
again in the market. Its present owner is a major, 
Austen F. Budden. The property includes eleven 
acres of land. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster has become editor of 
Harper’s Bazar. Mrs. Sangster has been associated 
for several years with Harpers’ publications. She 
is also a writer of graceful verse, and is well known 
as a writer for the religious press. 

Worthington Company is getting up an edition of 
“Famous Books by Famous Authors.” It is to be 
made up of one hundred and eighty-three volumes, 
and promises to furnish choice literature, classic 
and modern, of all nations. 

Once a Week has been increased in size again, 
this time to twenty-eight pages. Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s new story, “ Ardis Claverdon,” is now appear- 
ing. 

Worthington Company will publish soon ihe 
third series of the poems of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, the first two of which have already been 
issued by this house. 

A civil list pension of £100 has been granted by 
the English authorities to the widow of Richard 
A. Proctor, the writer upon astronomical and other 
scientific subjects. 

Regarding his methods of literary work, James 
Russell Lowell recently said: “Iam one of those 
men who believe in system, and who seek and 
utilize every moment at their command to advan- 
tage. I put aside so many hours, generally in the 
forenoon, for reading and writing, and try to be 
uninterrupted. If I am, I make it up at the first 
leisure I can secure.” “Then you are not a 
believer in writing by inspiration?” said his ques- 
tioner. “ Well, I don’t like to commit myself posi- 
tively upon that point,” said Mr. Lowell, “but I do 
know that steady, hard, and continuous work has 
been my reliance during a somewhat varied life.” 

D. C. Heath & Co. publish “ Hints for Teachers 
of Physiology,” by Dr. Henry P. Bowditch, of the 
Harvard Medical School. 
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The Popular Science Monthly for May will have 
an article on “Diabolism and Hysteria,” by Dr. 
Andrew D. White; a reply, by Rev. Dr. Henry Wace, 
to Professor Huxley’s article on “ Agnosticism” ; 
“The History of a Picture Window,” by Professor 
C. H. Henderson; and an illustrated article by 
Garrett P. Serviss, entitled “ The Strange Markings 
of Mars.” 

The Vicomte Eugéne Melchior de Vogiié, who 
will begin a series of papers on “ Social Life in 
Russia” in Harfer’s Magazine for May, is of 
Russian extraction, and was elected one of the 
*‘Forty Immortals” by the French Academy last 
fall. In the same number of Harfer’s, Mr. de 
Blowitz will have “A Chapter of My Memoirs,” 
accompanied by a portrait, and there will be an 
article by Brander Matthews on “The Dramatic 
Outlook in America.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a “History of 
the Nineteenth Army Corps,” by Richard B. Irwin, 
to be published in the autumn of 1889. 

Among the books announced by Macmillan & Co. 
are: “An Author’s Love”; the unpublished letters 
of Prosper Merimée’s “Inconnue,” to be in two 
volumes; the second part of Sir John Lubbock’s 
“ Pleasures of Life”; and “ Literature in Its Social 
Aspects,” by Aubrey de Vere. In fiction, the firm 
will publish soon Henry James’ “ A London Life ” 
and Marion Crawford’s “ Greifenstein.” 

“The Recollections of a Man of Letters,” 
Daudet, with eighty-nine illustrations from designs 
by Bieler, Montegut, Myrback, and Rossi, is 
announced by George Routledge & Sons. 

“Physical Education,” by Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton, will be published this spring by Roberts 
Brothers. The next volume in the firm’s “ Famous 
Women Series” will be the biography of Jane 
Austen. 

To the series of “Romans Choisis” W. R. 
Jenkins intends adding Jules Verne’s “ Le Tour du 
Monde” and tothe “ Contes Choises,” an amusing 
story by Leon Tinseau, entitled “L’Attilage de la 
Marquise.” 

The title of James Anthony Froude’s new novel, 
which the Scribners will bring out in America, will 
be “The Two Chiefs of Dunboy.” 

The first edition of 5,000 copies of Mrs. Burnett’s 
new story, “The Pretty Sister of José,” issued in 
book form by the Scribners, was exhausted several 
days before the book was published, and a second 
edition has been printed. 

William H. Garrison has succeeded William S. 


Walsh as the editor of American Notes and 
Queries. 

Walt Whitman will be seventy years old May 21. 

In the Art Amateur for April, Professor Ernest 
Knaufft gives the second of his series of profusely 
illustrated papers on “Pen Drawing for Photo-En- 
graving,” invaluable for the student who aspires to 
be an illustrator of books and magazines. 


The life of Jane Austen is to be written by Oscar 
Fay Adams, of Boston and Cambridge. He is 
going to England to study his subject. 

America, Chicago, began its second year with the 
issue for April 4. It has been enlarged to thirty- 
two pages, and has begun a series of cartoons by 
Thomas Nast. 

E. Harvey Wadge, F. G. S., Detroit, Mich., an- 
nounces that he will begin, May 1, the publication 
of the Dilettante Magazine, the object of which 
will be “to afford amateur authors an opportunity 
of exercising their powers and of having their pro- 
ductions in print.” Prizes will be offered for the 
best articles on various subjects. 

Eugene Schuyler will publish in Scribner’s for 
May and June some interesting reminiscences of 
“Count Leo Tolstot Twenty Years Ago.” Mr. 
Schuyler was a visitor at Tolstoi’s home, and had 
many long and intimate conversations with him. 

Paul du Chaillu has broken down while revising 
the proofs of his great work, “The Viking Age,” 
and has left for Tangiers to recuperate. He will 
probably postpone the publication of his book till 
September. 

The Victoria Library is the name of a new series 
of standard and popular works to be issued in 
handy pocket volumes by Frederick Warne & Co. 


William Winter’s address on “ The Press and the 
Stage” is to be printed as one of the publications 
of the Dunlap Society. Most of the volumes 
printed by that society are now out of print. They 
are beautiful books, executed in Mr. de Vinne’s 
most perfect style. 


Mrs. G. R. Alden, so widely known under her 
pseudonym of “Pansy,” has a new book in the 
press of D. Lothrop Co., called “A Sevenfold 
Trouble. The annual sale of Mrs. Alden’s books 
amounts to 200,000 volumes, which her publishers 
declare is twice as great as that of any other 
woman writer in America. 

Heine received forty copies free of charge as sole 
and entire payment for his first book of verses, after 
another publisher had refused to print it. 
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“John Strange Winter” does all her literary 
work in a little room at the top of her high house 
at Putney. The room is furnished with Spattan 
simplicity. There is only one table, a chair, and a 
rug in the room, which she has enamelled in blue 
herself. It is warmed by an asbestos stove, and 
here, overlooking the river, all the novels which 
pass so many pleasant hours away are written. 

The Lippincotts will soon publish a novel with 
the title “ John Charaxes.” It will appear anony 
mously, but Zhe Critic hears that George Ticknor 
Curtis is the author. 

Munsey’s Weekly (New York) is printing a 
series of portraits of “Eminent American Jour- 
nalists,” with brief biographies. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson will take his family to 
England in May. James Russell Lowell is also 
going to England again. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher gets $50 for a column 
article when written for the newspaper syndicates. 
She insists upon choosing all her topics herself. 

The May number of W7ldwood’s Magazine, which 
is to begin its second year, will appear in an im- 
proved form, with Charles Hallock, the original 
editor and founder of Forest and Stream, as asso- 
ciate editor with F. E. Pond. Mr. Hallock will 
have charge of a branch office and editorial rooms 
at Washington, D. C. 

A new literary magazine, called Last and West, 
is to be started in Paris and London May 1. Its 
contributors will include Bret Harte, W. E. Norris, 
Mrs. Macquoid, Mrs. Parr, Sarah Tytler, George 
Fleming (Miss Fletcher), Mrs. Walford, Mrs. 
Molesworth, Mrs. Mead, Professor Church, and 
Grant Allen, and many others. 


The Macmillans will publish shortly “ The Poems 
and Plays of Oliver Goldsmith,” edited, with an 
introduction by Austin Dobson. 


The Easter number of Harfer’s Bazar has a 
special cover, by Harry Fenn, poems by Rose Terry 
Cooke and Frank Dempster Sherman, and a draw- 
ing of Fifth avenue on Easter, by H. W. McVickar. 

In “Further Reminiscences,” the title under 
which Harper & Brothers will soon publish a second 
volume of W. P. Frith’s “Autobiography,” there 
will be much pleasant mention made of Charles 
Dickens, Sir Edwin Landseer, Miss Braddon, Du 
Maurier, John Tenniel, Robert Browning, John 
Ruskin, Thomas Hardy, Mrs. Linton, F. Anstey, 
Anthony Trollope, and others. Harper & Brothers 
also announce the third edition of “A Manual 
of Historical Literature,” by President Adams, of 


Cornell University ; a volume of farces by William 
Dean Howells, embracing “The Mouse Trap,” 
“Five o’Clock Tea,” “The Garroters,” and “A 
Likely Story”; and Lee Merriweather’s “Tramp 
at Home.” 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published April 13: 
“The Open Door,” a novel, by Blanche Willis 
Howard; “ The Way,” a religious work, by Pro- 
fessor Wier, of Yale College; a little book on 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” by Thomas Davidson ; 
and “A Satchel Guide ” for European tourists. 

Cassell & Co. announce a new edition of William 
Robertson’s “Life and Times of John Bright,” 
brought down to the date of his death, by a well- 
known American writer. 

Scribner & Welford are about to publish *“* Poems 
and Translations,” by W. J. Linton, the wood en- 
graver, and a new edition of W. E. Henley’s “A 
Book of Verses.” 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have bought the copy- 
rights, electrotype plates, and stock of all the miscel- 
laneous publications of Messrs. Ticknor & Co. 
George F. Godfrey will retire from the publishing 
business, and Thomas B. Ticknor will become asso- 
ciated in an important position with Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., while Benjamin H. Ticknor will con- 
tinue to publish the remainder of the Ticknor list, 
including Zhe American Architect, and various 
architectural subscription books, at the old stand 
of Ticknor & Co. 

“The Battle of the Big Hole,” a thrilling his- 
torical narrative by G. O. Shields (“Coquina”), of 
the American Field, Chicago, will be published 
May I. 

M. Taine is recovering his health, and is again at 
work upon a series of papers on the “ Reconstruc- 
tion of France in 1800.” 


All of Amélie Rives’ correspondence sent in 
care of her publishers is first opened by the latter 
before forwarding. This is done at the authoress’s 
request, to protect her. -om abusive letters, which 
are destroyed by the publishers. Shortly after the 
publication of “The Quick or the Dead?” the 
character of several letters addressed to the 
authoress made this necessary, and the plan has 
been kept up ever since. 


Another volume of society verses, by favorite 
authors, is undergoing compilation in the hands of 
Ernest De Lancey Pierson. The title chosen for the 
book is “The Merry Muse.” Nearly seventy 
American poets will be represented by their lighter 
verses in the pages of this book. 





